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MAY MEETING, 1889. 

The regular meeting occurred on the 9th inst., and the 
chair was filled by Dr. Ellis. 

The Recording Secretary read his report of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved. 

The Librarian read his monthly list of gifts to the Library. 

The following committees were appointed : — On publishing 
the Proceedings, the Recording Secretary, Messrs. Hill and 
McKenzie ; on the Library, the Librarian, Messrs. Winsor and 
Quincy; on the Cabinet, the Cabinet-Keeper, Messrs. Young 
and Hale ; on Finance, Messrs. Deane, Lowell, and Wolcott ; 
to approve Bills, Dr. Deane. 

The President then made the following address : — 

I was indebted to my oflBcial place in this Society for an 
invitation as a guest to all the privileges and pleasures of the 
great National Centennial Celebration in New York. They 
were generously and courteously bestowed in large variety. 
A grateful recognition is due from all who were simply guests 
of the toil and ingenuity, the patience, kindness, and patriotic 
zeal of those who in their many committees designed and 
conducted all the plan and details of the occasion. I enjoyed 
the kindly hospitalities of our honored Corresponding Member, 
General CuUum, retired on his laurels from his various profes- 
sional services as Chief Engineer of the Army of the United 
States. 

The auspicious aspects of earth, air, and sky were all in har- 
mony with the occasion. The gayly decorated highways and 
edifices were thronged with the citizens of a nation vinique 
among all that exist or have existed on the earth, — a unit 
composed of many parts. As such, it was represented by its 
Federal Chief Magistrate, and by the Governors of its separate 
States, each with the rank and file of its citizen soldiery. 
Two orderly processions on successive days required respec- 
tively five hours for a rapid passage : the one presenting the 
materials in men and muniments for a national army ; the 
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other civic and industrial, beginning with school and college 
boys, and drawing in long and picturesque array the peaceful 
and thrifty ingenuities of a marvellously enriched and prosper- 
ous country. A naval display in the harbor ; literary and 
oratorical exercises on the spot where Washington was inaugu- 
rated, and where his noble statue gave him almost a personal 
presence ; various social receptions ; an exhibit of choice 
artistic and historic relics, — the precious portrait canvases of 
our honored statesmen and patriots, their autographic papers, 
their old family plate, trinkets, and apparel, with John Jay's 
pistols, many once-crimsoned swords, and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris's wooden leg ; religious services in the church where Wash- 
ington knelt ; with ball and banquet included in the serious and 
the festive programme ; — these were the objects for ej-e 
and ear and sense. What else there was beside these scenes 
and things was left to the reflections, the superficial or deeper 
thinkings, of each observer. A completed century of a vigor- 
ous nation's life was to be reviewed by the mind, and the 
auspices were to be cast of its future horoscope. 

The signal glory of the occasion — its inspiration, warrant, 
and consecration — was the memory, the service, the career, the 
character of him who, as soldier, patriot, statesman, and magis- 
trate, has no compeer in the whole world's history for all time. 
But what of the nation whose Centennial it was ? This 
nation also stands alone in the whole world's history in its 
principles, elements, and constituency. Its citizenship is now 
some sixty millions more than its four millions when Washing- 
ton was inaugurated its first President. 

It is natural for those who seize upon a general view with- 
out regard to needful qualifications, to assume that on the 
establishment of our constitutional government the common 
struggles and discipline of a long defensive war, and the con- 
ventions, debates, and compromises resulting in the adoption 
of that government, found a people of a homogeneous char- 
acter, well assimilated, and in substantial accord in opinions, 
principles, and aims. Those who are well versed in our his- 
tory are aware with what qualifications that assumption is to 
be accepted. But suppose it were to be in substance admitted 
as true of us a century ago, and that we had started as a nation 
for experiment and development with that common mind and 
aim. All our added millions are not the fruitage of our origi- 
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nal stock. It would be idle to speculate what this nation 
would be now, if it had been left as a whole, as some of its 
secluded communities have been, to growth and expansion 
from that original stock. But as if it had been an immense 
and empty basin of the earth's land surface, the floods of many 
oceans have poured into it. With the exception of the abortive 
Alien and Sedition Law of our early era, and the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Bill of recent years, the expanding territory of the 
nation has been left free as the air and sea to all of every race 
and land to come and enter upon the original heritage of the 
old stock ; the pledge and covenant of honor being true 
loyalty to the established principles and institutions whose 
privileges they have sought to enjoy. So our adopted citizens 
with their descendants outnumber the native family. A figure 
of speech often used in this connection is not applicable, nor, 
if a fitting one, would it be reassuring. These immigrant 
masses of all other nationalities, races, and antecedent char- 
acteristics, are spoken of as grafts upon our original stock. 
But it is of the nature of a graft to appropriate the vitality 
and vigor of the parent sap to perpetuate the qualities of its 
own germ. A comparison between some of the prominent 
issues and relations of our national life of the first half and 
the latter half of our completed century — if any one should 
care to follow it out — would show the results of this kind of 
grafting upon the unity and assimilation of the elements. of 
our population. The rapid and amazing changes in the ex- 
pansion, the peopling, the development, and the enormous 
enrichment of our country during the last half-century present 
so many novel features that our original family and genealogi- 
cal history has passed into a cosmopolitan record. The humor 
that a certain select "four hundred " might at the Centennial 
represent the nation in anything, even in a civic or social 
observance, is not likely to be forgotten for a century hence. 

These suggestions intimate how little weight or worth is 
due to the reflections and judgments so freely uttered on the 
review of our first century, for comparison with the present, as 
to whether there has been a decay of public virtue, a lowering 
of the standard of patriotism and statesmanship, and an abuse 
of ofiices and trusts. It takes more than a century of time to 
change for good or ill the qualities of human nature in indi- 
viduals, parties, or nations. We are left in all such issues 
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either to the guidance of an opinion or to the cheer of a 
blight hope. The value of an opinion depends upon a tem- 
pered and instructed judgment, and upon vast and deep knowl- 
edge possessed only by very few of the wise and good. The 
ranges of hope for our country are free to all. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, being called upon, spoke 
as follows : — 

I can add little, if anything, Mr, President, to your account 
of the late Centennial Celebration at New York, but I cannot 
decline your call for a few words in corroboration of what you 
have so well said. Beyond all question the 30th of April has 
been recognized and consecrated as the great anniversary of 
our national calendar, and most worthily has it been com- 
memorated. To this Centennial, indeed, all other centennials 
of our Revolutionary history have been only preliminary and 
introductory. The Lexington, the Concord, the Bunker Hill, 
the Fourth of July, the Trenton, the Saratoga, the Yorktown, 
all alike and all together, found their culmination and con- 
summation in the Centennial of Washington's Inauguration. 
No one, I think, can exaggerate the interest and importance 
of that event. Then, at last, the toils and struggles of a seven 
years' war, and all the perplexities and uncertainties of nearly 
seven years more of an ill-compacted and ineffective confed- 
eration, were crowned by the establishment and organization of 
a grand constitutional government. Then our Independence, 
instead of a Declaration, became a fact. Then our scattered 
Colonies became a Nation. Then our rope of sand, as it was 
well called, became an indissoluble and indestructible Union. 
And then the foremost man of our country, and of all coun- 
tries, was solemnl}' inducted into our supreme chair of state. 
We can never be too grateful to God for having given us 
such a man to lead our armies, and to preside over our infant 
Republic, whose pure and matchless character was, and is, 
and will forever be, an example and a standard for ourselves 
and for all mankind. 

Yes, take it for all in all, there is no day in our own history, 
or in any other secular history, so worthy of celebration as the 
30th of April. It ought to be adopted as the day of inaugU" 
ration for all future Presidents, and thus to become the great 
Olympic festival of our Union. 
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It was most fortunate that the late celebration took place in 
New York, where the event occurred which rendered the day 
so memorable. It was most fortunate that the great com- 
mercial metropolis of our country, and of the whole continent 
and of our whole hemisphere, took the commemoration season- 
ably into her own hands, and carried it out so sumptuously 
and so splendidly, —■ adding fresh lustre to her own history. 
Nothing could have been more magnificent than the proces- 
sions, military and civil ; nothing more brilliant than the 
decorations, the ball, and the banquet. Nor could anything 
have been more impressive than those early services at St. 
Paul's, at which I had the good fortune to be present, — as, 
indeed, I was both at the banquet and ball. 

The thanks of the whole country are due to New York for 
conducting this crowning national anniversary so sumptuously 
and so superbly ; and I am glad of an opportunity of express- 
ing my own gratitude to her committees, as one of the invited 
guests of the occasion. No other city in our Union could 
have done what New York did, to render the Inauguration of 
Washington forever memorable in our annals. 

Let me not forget, however, how well Massachusetts was 
represented at every stage of the festival. The Cadets of 
Boston and Salem, the Fifth Regiment of Infantry, and the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 1638, preceded 
by the Governor of the State, formed a distinguished feature 
of the military procession ; and their marching was only sur- 
passed by that of the New York schoolboys the next day. 
Meantime, besides yourself, Mr. President, I observed at the 
banquet ex-Governor Boutwell, Professor Pickering, Mr. Cobb, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge, President Eliot, and Mr. Lowell ; and the 
fine speeches of the last two gentlemen were worthy of 
their authors. But, above all, Massachusetts, in the person 
of her venerable Whittier, contributed the Commemorative 
Poem, of whose stanzas and single lines not a few will be 
embalmed for posterity. I am not sure, moreover, that we 
might not claim some share in the credit of the brave dis- 
course at St. Paul's, if the good Bishop was born in Boston, 
while his excellent father was the rector of our own St. 
Paul's. A friend at my elbow, however, says that Sche- 
nectady was his birthplace. 

But to the city of New York rightfully belongs the whole 
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glory of the Celebration, and there I most gladly and grate- 
fully leave it. 

Judge Chamberlain, referring to an article written by 
Henry Tuckerman in 1857 for the " North American Review," 
in which he declared that in this country we have no day 
which is universally accepted as a national holiday, said that 
the remarks of Mr. Winthrop would have given great satis- 
faction to Mr. Tuckerman; and indeed, he thought that the 
30th of April will take its place in the calendar of our coun- 
try as marking one of the most interesting events in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Dr. Everett alluded to the fact that John Adams pre- 
dicted that July 2 would be such a holiday ; and he held that 
September 17 should also be added to our anniversaries, be- 
cause it was the day on which the Constitution was signed, as 
well as that on which the city of Boston was founded. 

Judge Hoar said that the Fourth of July is universally ac- 
cepted by foreigners as well as our own citizens, and that 
American history is now taught to the children far better 
than when he was a boy. 

It was voted that the Cabinet-Keeper be added to the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Library and Cabinet, his name having 
been inadvertently omitted. 

On behalf of Dr. Winsor, who was unavoidably absent, Mr. 
R. C. Winthrop, Jr., moved — 

That a Committee of five members of the Society be ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the advisability of adding 
a third article to Chapter XIII. of the By-Laws, thereby au- 
thorizing the Council to employ from time to time the services 
of some competent person to relieve the various Committees 
of Publication of some portion of their laborious duties ; and 
that said committee consist of Dr. Winsor (chairman), Dr. 
Deane, Dr. Young, Judge Chamberlain, and Mr. R. C. Win- 
throp, Jr. 

Mr. Winthrop explained that this was a revival of a plan 
proposed by Dr. Winsor four years ago, and which was not 
taken into formal consideration at that time on account of 
lack of means to carry it out if adopted. The favorable 
showing of the Society's financial condition in the recent 
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report of the Treasurer had resulted in its being again 
brought forward. The motion was adopted. 

Professor Goodwin spoke of an oak panel now preserved 
in Pilgrim Hall, in Plymouth, on which are painted the Royal 
Arms of Great Britain. This hung over the judges' bench in 
the Plymouth Court-house until the Revolution, when it was 
carried to Shelburne, N. S., by Gideon White, Jr., the refu- 
gee. It was returned by his brother, and has since been re- 
stored by the kindness of Mr. Stickney, of Baltimore, to 
whose munificence the town of Plymouth has been greatly 
indebted. In one corner of the panel appear the letters " G. 
B.," which are not easily explained. A hope was expressed 
by Professor Goodwin that the Rev. Mr. Slafter, whose val- 
uable paper on similar Royal Arms still preserved in the 
United States has recently been printed by the Society, might 
give a full description of this interesting relic. 

Dr. Green communicated the following paper on " Some 
Indian Names." 

The Rev. John Wilson, first minister of Boston, owned 
two large tracts of land in what is now Merrimack, New 
Hampshire, but which then came within the limits of Mas- 
sachusetts. They contained, both together, one thousand 
acres ; and Mr. Wilson's title was confirmed by the General 
Court, at a session beginning on Oct. 16, 1660. A grant was 
made to him during the summer of 1639, more than twenty 
years previously ; but, owing to " seuerall disappointments," 
the land had been neither surveyed nor selected. 

In the Suifolk Registry of Deeds there is a record of the 
sale of this land, on Dec. 3, 1660, to Simon Lynde, a 
merchant of Boston ; and as the description of the prop- 
erty mentions three Indian names, of which two are still 
ill use, I make the following extract from the deed, in order 
to show their antiquity and to prolong their continued 
application : — 

one thousand acres of land bee it more or lease scittuated lying & 
being about tenn miles more or lesse from Groatten being laid out in 
two seuerall places (to witt) three hundred acres of meadow & vpland 
lying at or vpon pennechuck brooke neere South eggenocke Riuer 
bounded w'" the wildernes & a pond lying towards the southwest Cor- 
ner thereof and the bound tree marked w'" the Letter L and seuen 
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hundred acres of meadow & vplaad and entervaile scittuat lying & 
being about oue mile & halfe Distant from the aforementioned three 
hundred acres of land vpon' Southheaganock Eiuer aforesajd the Riuer 
Runing thr" the Same and the place Called by the Indians Quo=qunna= 
pussackessa nay=noy bounded vpon the westward w* the land or farme 
of Cap' w" Dauis of Boston easterly : 

(Suffolk Deeds, Liber III. page 449.) 

Both Pennichuck Pond in HoUis, New Hampshire, and 
Pennichuck Brook, running from the pond into the Merri- 
mack River and forming the boundary line between the city 
of Nashua and the town of Merrimack, keep one of these 
three names familiar to the present generation. " South 
eggenocke " and " Southheaganock " — different forms of 
the same word — represent another of these names, which 
is now known as " Souhegan " and applied to a well-known 
river in Hillsborough County, New Hampshire. The name 
" Quo=qunna-pussackessa nay=-noy," as given in the deed, 
is written " quohquima»paskessa=nahnoy " in the General 
Court records ; and these two forms of an Indian word are 
suflSciently similar to establish their identity. I am not 
aware that any trace of this name still survives in the geo- 
graphical nomenclature of the neighborhood. The " pond 
lying towards the southwest Corner " of the first parcel of 
land mentioned in the deed, is Pennichuck Pond, and so 
called in the Colonial records. 

Geographical names of Indian origin furnish now one of 
the few links in New England that connect modern times 
with the prehistoric period. In the absence of any correct 
standard either of pronunciation or spelling, which always 
characterizes an unwritten language, these words have been 
greatly distorted and changed, and thus liave lost much of 
their original meaning, but their root generally remains. 
As the shards that lie scattered around the sites of old Indian 
dwellings are eagerly picked up by the archaeologist for criti- 
cal examination, so any fragmentary facts about the Indian 
names of places are worth saving by the antiquary and scholar 
for their historical and philological value. 

Mr GQODBLt presented to the Library a recent report of 
the Hon. Carj'oU D. WrigUtj vemarking that it was the first 
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attempt of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to preserve 
records which it has been authorizing officers to prepare at an 
expense of half a million dollars annually. 

Dr. McKenzie said that in the new public library building 
in Cambridge there is to be an historical room, where every- 
thing relating to the history of Cambridge, such as relics, 
manuscripts, and memorials of the war, is to be preserved. 
He spoke also of the Shepard Historical Society, which had 
been organized in the First Church, and which possessed an 
autobiographical volume of Thomas Shepard, together with 
records going back to 1637, manuscripts of Dr. Abiel Holmes 
and others. 

Professor Hakt gave an account of the recent opening of a 
grave in which it was hoped the body of Miles Standish might 
be found. In the possession of Miss Caroline Hall, of Dux- 
bury, is a memorandum supposed to have been drawn up by 
her mother, in which is set forth the tradition that Miles 
Standish was buried between two pointed stones in the grave- 
yard in South Duxbury, about half a mile from " Captain's 
Hill." B}' the permission of the Duxbury selectmen, Mr. F. B. 
Knapp, President of the Duxbury Rural Society, directed an 
excavation on this spot, at which Professor Hart was present. 
A skeleton was found in the spot indicated, but it was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Jones, of Kingston, to be that of a woman. A 
few feet to the north another and apparently an older inter- 
ment was found, which was proved to be that of an old man ; 
some bones were preserved, so that the length of the skeleton 
was ascertained to be five feet seven and a half inches. As 
Miles Standish was well known to be a small man, there seems 
no reason to suppose that this is his body. No other evidences 
were discovered. Both bodies had been buried in winding- 
sheets. There was no reason to suppose that Miles Standish's 
remains were found. There is even grave doubt whether any 
interments were made in the graveyard earlier than twenty 
years after Standish's death. 



